j64                                 THE VOYAGE  OF  1497
In the spring of 1497 Cabot was at length in a position to cross the ocean and seek Cathay. He had his patent signed and sealed, permission from the king to make a start in spite of Spanish objections, and the financial support of the Bristol merchants. There was no state expenditure on the enterprise, as there had been on that of Columbus. Private funds had to provide everything, and it was prudent to make a cheap preliminary trip for the purpose of establishing the course to the Asiatic landfall and reconnoitring any unforeseen dangers that might imperil a trading fleet. That was the nature of the 1497 voyage as it appeared to contemporaries. The important expedition was that of 1498; its precursor was a mere reconnaissance. Instead of sailing as Columbus had done, with three ships and large crews able to take care of themselves in a hostile land, Cabot set out with the minimum equipment requisite to meet the dangers of the sea; for he intended but to look and to turn away.
His ship, according to Toby's Chronicle, was the Matthew, and there is no reason to doubt the statement. There is no Bristol customs ledger surviving for 1497, wherein we might look for an entry containing the name- The nearest such records now available are the books for 1492-3 on the one side, and for 1503-4 on the other. The former yields no mention of any ship called the Matthew, and it is a fair assumption that no such vessel belonged to Bristol in the year it covers. But the book of 1503-4 (Sept-Sept.) contains five entries of "navicula vocata le Mathewe de Bristow".1 On December 20, 1503, she sailed for Ireland with a mixed cargo belonging to Hugh Elyot. On May 4, 1504, she returned to Bristol from Ireland. On June 13 she sailed for Bordeaux, and on August 12 returned from that port. On August 28 she sailed for Spain, and had not returned when the book closed at the end of September. There is no further detailed record for the rest of Henry VIPs reign. The Matthew therefore existed as a Bristol ship in 1503 and not in 1493. She was probably nearly new in 1497, The term "navicula55 generally meant a vessel of medium size, smaller than a "navis", but larger than a "batella". It was probably what the Elizabethans called a bark, a small, fully rigged, decked craft suitable for ocean work, whereas the "batella" was an open sailing-boat chiefly used for coasting voyages. The Matthew could be navigated with a small crew.
She carried in 1497 eighteen persons, according to Raimondo de Soncino. The number comprised John Cabot himself, possibly his son Sebastian (a boy not much more than thirteen years old),2 a Genoese
1  No. 18, The Matthew of Bristol.
2  See his own statements of his age, above, p. 142*